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THREE POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY TO EDUCATION 
Nathan Glazer 


The “sociology of education” is one of those new interdiscip- 
linary fields—like the sociology of medicine and the sociology of 
mental health—in which it is not yet clear just what contribution the 
more “theoretical” discipline will make to the practical one. Sociol- 
ogy as a field began by devoting itself to certain disparate areas left 
over from the division of knowledge among the various disciplines, 
areas bound together by no very clear central orientation—marriage 
and the family, criminology, social statistics, demography, and others. 
It has in the course of time developed a general orientation, and now 
this orientation is being turned on quite new fields to see if any 
improvement in their normal operations for defined practical ends 
may be suggested. 

It is characteristic of sociology that in every field it investigates 
it tends to look away from the formal elements—formal ends, formal 
structures, formal regulations—and to search out those ends, struc- 
tures, and regulations that are unacknowledged and often unknown 
to the people working in the field itself. At times this special approach 
has produced insights and findings that have served to create new 
fields of study. Thus, the studies of informal structures in industry 
have in effect become the basis of the sociology of industry; while 
the study of the non-religious sources and impact of religious move- 
ments forms a field known as the sociology of religion, which 
theologians and historians of religion and ministers find of increasing 
interest. 

This, then, is the background of the “sociology of education.” 
Its chief contribution, as of this date, is still probably the study of 
Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb, Who Shall be Educated?*, which 
typified the approach I have described by emphasizing the un- 


1'Warner, W. Lloyd, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who 
Shall Be Educated?, New York, Harper, 1944. 
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acknowledged functions of our educational system as a ladder to 
higher positions in the class system, and which focused on what 
is still one of the chief problems that American education has to 
deal with: how to adapt an educational system created for middle- 
class children and middle-class objectives (whether in its traditional 
or progressive forms) to a clientele which is one-half working class. 


There has not been much follow-up to this study, aside from the 
work of some of Warner’s own students, as in Hollingshead’s Elm- 
town’s Youth.? But in addition to this work, there is other sociolog- 
ical work and thought, not bearing on education, which could well 
play a positive role in improving the American educational system. 
Some of this work seems rather distant from the concerns of teachers 
and educators: and yet it may turn out, properly used, to be as 
fruitful as work directly undertaken by educators in schools. 


Three areas in particular strike me as ones in which sociologists 
may make some contribution: one is that of the problem of uncertain 
knowledge; the second, that of the unintended influence of institu- 
tional settings; the third, that of the impact of class background on 
personality and achievement. 

The first is perhaps the least familiar. When we consider educa- 
tional knowledge—that is, knowledge of what takes place in the edu- 
cational process, what are the factors affecting good or bad out- 
comes, just what should be done in the classroom, etc.—we deal 
with an area of uncertain knowledge that is more closely related to 
the kind of knowledge that we get in clinical situations than to the 
kind of knowledge the exact sciences deal with. Why this is so 
need not concern us here. But it is characteristic of education, as of 
other fields dealing with this type of knowledge, that what the leaders 
of the field know to be only partial knowledge, influenced by a myriad 
of considerations, capable of being overturned in a moment, or at 
least of being considerably modified—this type of knowledge becomes 
more and more definite, aproaching indeed the position of gospel 
truth, as one proceeds from front-line researchers, to teachers of 
education, to teachers—and to parents. The process of handing on 
and making use of a partial and subtly modulated knowledge in 
institutional settings seems inevitably to require that it become hard 
and definite—otherwise it seems difficult to communicate it. Thus, 
textbooks of sociology characteristically assert as truths what sociolo- 
gists know to be only orientations and possibilities: and students 


2 Hollingshead, August B., Elmtown’s Youth, New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1944. 
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learn to believe what their further training will show them to be 
only partly so. 

The relevance of this for education is striking. We have in recent 
decades lived through a revolution in American education, Fixed 
curricula, traditional objectives, a universal and severe discipline, 
have been replaced by a much freer and more spontaneous attitude 
to education—at least it was freer and more spontaneous at its in- 
ception. However, the specific character of the progressive revolution 
was not that we now had definite and clear objectives and methods 
with which to replace other equally definite methods and objectives— 
rather, an approach was to be instituted in which methods and ob- 
jectives might continually change, depending on social goals, the 
character of the children facing us (though it was agreed certain 
things were true for all children), and a variety of other factors. 
Great emphasis was put on the spontaneity and adaptivity of the 
teacher, who was to engage in a continual process of experimenta- 
tion and modification to produce a healthy, adaptable child. 

As I have said: it is the fate of uncertain knowledge to harden 
as it proceeds through an institutional process. One of the best de- 
scriptions of what happens is to be found in Crestwood Heights.* The 
book describes an experiment in an upper-middle class Canadian sub- 
urb, designed to improve mental health in the schools. It discusses 
the fate of the expert in mental health. Dealing with subtle insights, 
partial truths, uncertain quantities, he is nevertheless forced into a 
definite position, because the need for definiteness is so great. Having 
taken up a position, which his researches only partly support, he 
is forced to become its defender. Whether he wishes to be a prophet 
or not, he is forced to become one. If his approach—to which initially 
his own attitude was partly skeptical and experimental—is adopted, 
institutional defensiveness and inertia will insist on maintaining it. 
The flexibility and experimentalism that he wishes to hold on to as 
a scientist he cannot maintain as an expert—and even if he is strong 
enough to disavow his early approaches, at least in the definite form 
they have taken, the institution is certainly not that fortunate: it 
Must explain itself to a clientele, and even if the institution changes 
it must in some way show it is not really changing. More likely, it 
does not change: it insists on its expert knowledge, and a revolution 
Is required to blast out an old form of ossified expertise and intro- 
duce a new form of expertise, subject to the hazards of undergoing 
the same process of ossification. 





3 Seeley, John R., R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth Loosley, Crestwood 
Heights, Chapter 11, New York, Basic Books, 1956. 
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This, to my mind, is the only thing wrong with progressive edu- 
cation. When one reads the writings not only of the pioneers but of 
those who have maintained the free and experimental attitude of the 
early movement (as in Mitchell’s Our Children and Our Schools*,) 
all criticism, or at any rate most criticism, is silenced. Obviously it is 
better for young children to learn from experience—playing, doing, 
acting—what can be learned that way. Obviously it is better to link 
together emotion, physical expression and intellectual understanding, 
at least at early ages. Children that have undergone this kind of edu- 
cation are not inferior to those who have been trained in traditional 
schools—their spontaneity and freedom in art and in thinking is cer- 
tainly an advantage. However, this is a very difficult ideal to main- 
tain. Large institutions must standardize. And if they standardize, 
they must lose freedom. And if they standardize an approach based 
on flexibility, obviously something will go wrong—though a good 
deal can still be gained. Social goals will change; families will 
change; children will change; and perhaps the free approach that 
suited the generation of the twenties will be found inadequate for 
the generation of the fifties (there are all sorts of reasons for this, 
but we will not stop to consider them: the main point is that there 
may have been real changes in children.) But by this time the un- 
certain knowledge of the twenties has in some way become fixed, 
institutionalized, certain; this is the dilemma created by an area in 
which we must continually be open and free and experimental—and 
yet in which we must act, and when we act, in standardized form. 

Is there any way of overcoming the deficiences of this process? 
I do not know. Yet it must be relevant to consider the experiences of 
other areas where the same problems arise—mental hospitals, prisons, 
business firms,®. A more subtle ability to adapt to new knowledge, 
not to public pressure, is what the schools need: but the rigidity of 
institutions makes it as hard to adapt to one as to the other. 

At any rate, this is one area in which study and thought and 
comparison might be fruitful. 

The second area is that of the impact of the institutional setting 
on the formal objectives of an institution. Here some of the most en- 
lightening work is that of Erving Goffman, who has studied mental 


4 Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, Our Children and Our Schools, New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. 

5 An excellent statement of our knowledge in the field of organization is 
to be found in Selznick, Philip, Leadership in Administration, Evanston, Ill, 
Row, Petersen, 1957. 
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hospitals and whose work may be helpful in studying schools.* Mr. 
Goffman points out that a mental hospital, aside from its stated 
goal of treating mental disorders, also processes all those who come 
into contact with it in specific ways: any institution must. It has 
fixed categories for the mad: and if they do not fit one of these, 
it will nevertheless treat them as if they do. It has a fixed, expected 
routine: you are supposed to come in mad, unaccepting, unrelating, 
but to eventually accept the justice of your incarceration, recognize 
that you should be there, go through various processes in reacting to 
attendants and staff, recognize finally that you are better, and thus 
be released. One cannot enter and claim he is well: leaving aside the 
question of whether he is or is not (and mistakes do take place), 
no one will believe him. Nor can he end his stay by becoming more 
and more antagonistic to staff and attendants: that should come at 
the beginning. 

Without any effort to apply this analysis to the public schools, 
it is nevertheless true that any institution that must process large 
numbers tends to develop an institutional style in doing so—and 
since there are institutional needs independent of the objective for 
which the institution formally exists, it is often a question whether 
the institutional style and procedures hinder or advance the aim. 
Thus the schools must keep the teachers happy, protect the buildings 
from damage, get their appropriations, find administrators who don’t 
make trouble, satisfy parents to some extent, etc. How such an insti- 
tution, formed by such pressures, then appears to, and deals with, 
the child coming through its gates is an interestingg question, and” 
one worthy of investigations. Hospitals and mental hospitals have 
recently had wandering through their corridors, offices, and wards, 
sociologists and anthropologists (Mr. Goffman was one of these) 
owing to the interest of the Russell Sage Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health in the study of these institutions 
as institutions. Conceivably, it might be enlightening to place sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists in schools and see what they come up 
with. 

Another line of sociological investigation suggests other points 
about institutional impacts. I refer to the famous Western Electric 
Experiments,” which showed that a group of workers increased 
their productivity when singled out for special attention. The special 


6 See, for example, Conference on Group Processes, Transactions, Volume 


TRoethlisberger, F. J. and William J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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attention was simply for the purpose of finding out what arrange- 
ment of lighting, working time, financial rewards, etc., would lead 
to the greatest productivity—and it turned out not to matter at all 
just what arrangement was used, for the special attention itself in- 
creased productivity. Inevitably an institution must aim to handle 
everyone the same way. And yet paradoxically enough, to single out 
individuals and special groups for attention greatly increases the 
possibility of realizing the institutional aim. Thus, people who work 
in mental hospitals point out that any attention given to the senile 
seems to produce an immediate and remarkable effect. Students 
are of course not as deprived as the old in mental institutions, yet 
every teacher knows what the effect of special attention is. 

This is perhaps one of the best established results of our uncertain 
fields. And yet what can we do with it? How can we institution- 
alize this principle of exceptionality and put everyone in an excep- 
tional situation? Obviously as so put it is impossible. Yet if, as I 
think is true, special schools, whether traditional or progressive, 
will certainly do better than large public schools, even holding every- 
thing else constant, simply because they are identified as special 
schools in which children get special treatment, then our conclusion 
should be the more special schools in a system the better. Let one 
test progressive techniques, another traditional, let one emphasize 
science, another arts, a third the humanities, let one test one theory 
and another its alternative—all of them will do better, I think, than 
the school which is. not singled out. 

A corollary of this point of view is that the exceptionality can be 
in time, not in place. Carry through a revolution in the schools— 
any revolution, in any direction—and education will improve, at 
least in the short run. Of course, it is impossibble to carry through a 
revolution simply for the sake of a revolution: the progressive revo- 
lution occurred because people had good, new, fresh ideas, capable 
of moving educators and teachers. It is unfortunate that the attack 
on progressive education seems less capable of inspiring educators 
and teachers, for enthusiasm alone, regardless of just what position 
inspires it, will have a positive effect on education. 


Of course this principle of exceptionality has limits: a special 
school for delinquents will not do better than a normal public 
school: the definition of the exceptional school and the exceptional 
moment has to be a positive one. It has to be a better school, and a 
better type of education, at least in some people’s minds. So too 4 
special group at Harvard or Reed is hardly necessary: the problem 
of exceptionality is already solved by the outstanding character of 
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the institution and it is hardly necessary to choose any group for ex- 
ceptional treatment: they may do worse. 

One practical conclusion of these remarks is that schools should 
be different, and they should be free to be different. There should be 
many more different types of schools, in different types of buildings 
(architects’ fees are a relatively small expense), under different 
kinds of administrators. It is impossible to completely replace the 
routine to which we all tend by originality, and yet certain institu- 
tional arrangements increase the possibility of originality and free- 
dom, as others decrease their likelihood. 

Finally, we return to the one area in which sociologists do seem 
to have made an impact on education: that of the lower-class child. 
The schools were designed for middle-class children. Their stand- 
ards, their teachers, their objectives, their processing is all derived 
from the middle class—naturally. When most lower-class children 
were of different recent immigrant groups, certain problems created 
by this ‘‘class bias” were obscured. The school had to Americanize 
the child, and no one was aware of where the line was drawn between 
acculturation to America and to the middle class: the whole process 
was one. And at the same time, no slur on background was neces- 
sarily involved. Certainly the children felt the new standards were 
superior to the old, and yet the old, too, were related to important 
modern countries and ancient civilizations, and Americanization was 
compatible with intercultural education programs that praised the 
old cultures. Judaism, Poland, Italy, China, were all fine—the 
teacher could say—but here we all want to become Americans. 

When we deal with Negro children, and children of the lower 
class whose lower-class character is not related to the fact of a spe- 
cific ethnic background, the matter becomes more complicated. The 
children are surly or indifferent ; they are not learning anything that 
will do them any good; and if you were to teach them something 
that would, in their eyes, do them some good, it would be a parody 
of education. This is indeed a difficult problem, and one which re- 
. quires the best and most subtle and most adaptable teachers. One 
can begin with the children’s background sometimes and then move 
into the mainstream of the curriculum. Here is a group and an area 
where progressive education is most necessary, and yet where, be- 
cause of disciplinary and institutional problems, it is most often 
absent. Here is an area where at least study would be useful, though 
Just what proposals might come out it is hard to say. 

Here it must be said that one of our problems is that sociology 
has not really done enough on the American lower and working 
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classes. We are not yet very clear as to just how distinct their values 
are (as against their circumstances) ; to what extent they share gen- 
eral American values; what these general American values are, and 
whether they are changing; whether these values derive from fa- 
milial situations, patterns of child-rearing, or simply special circum- 
stances. All these must considerably affect our attitude toward what 
kind of education and educational practice is best for children of 
lower-class and working-class background. Of course, general social 
objectives must also play an important role: whether we wish to 
train everybody in the same way, for the same range of occupational 
positions, and accept the dissatisfactions involved in having to take 
lower positions ; whether we can change the social evaluations of the 
positions themselves ; whether, if we differentiate types of education 
on the basis of ability (which would, of course, largely correlate with 
background no matter what measures we used), at what age such 
differentiation should begin; and so on. 

Clearly this is an area of enormous scope, and studies in fields 
very different from education would have bearing on these problems. 

Obviously sociology may make many other contributions to the 
problems of educational practice and theory. I have chosen to limit 
myself to three areas in which I believe fruitful work is possible, and 
in which real contributions could be made. 


Nathan Glazer is a teacher at Smith College. 





EDUCATION AND SCARCITY IN THE TOP LEVEL LABOR FORCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Earl E. Muntz 


Productivity in the Western World has accelerated rapidly dur- 
ing the past few decades, Total output has consistently exceeded the 
proportional inputs of labor and capital. Obviously, other inputs in- 
volving resources and development, education, economies of scale 
and residual efficiencies are to be found in varying degree in this 
vacuum. Of these, if accurate measurements were available, the in- 
vestment in education would be preeminent. 

The most serious long range labor problem in the United States is 
that of providing a supply of individuals possessing higher skills 
and techniques in the productive processes, inventors, scientists, and 
administrators sufficient in number and adequately trained to keep 
the nation in the forefront of current and future progress. The scar- 
city of such labor is well recognized. 

Thus it came as a shock in the United States to learn that the 
seven year trend in enrollments of first year engineering students 
was sharply reversed in the 1958-59 school year with a drop of 11.1 
per cent while the total undergraduate enrollment in engineering 
sciences fell 4.5 per cent below the figures for 1957-1958. Evidence 
accumulates daily showing that competition is no longer limited to 
three or four nations of the West, but now embraces peoples of once 
backward nations who are rapidly forging ahead in this dynamic area. 

To date emphasis has rested upon providing a compulsory educa- 
tional system for all the young, and in retaining them for longer 
periods of training by raising the school leaving age. Thus the level 
of education for the great mass of the working population has stead- 
ily advanced. School enrollment in October, 1958 reached 42.9 mil- 
lion, an increase of 25 per cent over a five-year period. Three- 
fourths of the increase resulted from population growth and one- 
- fourth from the higher proportion of enrollment. The percentage of 
all children in school, 5 to 13 years of age, went from 93.6 to 94.8 
per cent during this five-year period, and for those 14 to 17 the pro- 
portion rose from 85.9 to 89.2 per cent. Significantly, the proportion 
of youth in school, mostly for higher education in colleges and uni- 


_) Advance Report on Engineering Enrollments and Degrees: 1958. United 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, December, 1958. 
Statement by Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary, January 13, 1959. 
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versities rose from 15.0 to 20.2 per cent.2 However, the 18 to 24 age 
group is a smaller than usual segment of population since they were 
born during a depression era characterized by very low birth rates, 
and the numerical increase in college students among them is not 
comparable to what national growth might suggest. 

In the near future the number of persons reaching college age 
will swell tremendously. The first large group of “war babies,” those 
of 1943, reach 16 in 1959, and by 1960-1961 will be ready for college 
or the labor market. This trend will be accentuated each year for 
many years. The growing financial burden is apparent in that 35.7 
per cent of the total borrowing by state and local governments was 
for education in 1957, as against 26.7 per cent in 1956. Loans for 
education in 1957 aggregated $2.4 billion.® 

The flow into the labor market or into higher education will be 
determined by (a) ability of schools of higher learning to expand 
facilities sufficient to provide for much heavier enrollments (even 
though enrollments were to maintain merely the present ratio to the 
youth group): (b) ability to meet the increasing cost factors which, 
for educational institutions, especially private, tend to outrun in- 
creases in income, and (c) ability of qualified students to bear the 
increased cost of higher education. 


Inventory of Institutions of Higher Learning 

American institutions of higher learning fall into two major 
groups, public and private. Public institutions are supported almost 
entirely by states, municipalities, and in a few instances by the Fed- 
eral government. Included in this group are the state-supported 
schools, the great land-grant universities and colleges found mostly 
in the West and Middle West, and teachers’ colleges scattered in all 
the states. Far less in number are those that have been established 
and are maintained by municipalities at local tax costs, The best 
known of these are the several colleges of the City of New York. 
Private institutions were founded with private funds and endow- 
ments, and, except for the advantages of tax exemption of their 
properties, must depend upon tuition, gifts, and endowments from 
private sources. A small fraction of the income of public institutions 
is derived from private grants, alumni funds and the like, and a small 


2Weekly Labor News Memorandum, (New York), February 25, 1958. 
United States Census Bureau, Current Population Reports, Series P-20 No. 89 
December 11, 1958. 

8 Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Vol. 40, No. 2 (Feb. 1958) pp. 23-24. 
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portion of the income of larger private institutions may come from 
governmental sources for special projects such as public health and 
possible military uses. 

In the 1955-56 Education Directory* some 1848 institutions of 
higher learning are listed. Of these institutions 859 are four-year 
universities and liberal arts colleges. The balance consists of 484 
junior colleges, 198 teachers colleges, 45 technological schools, 141 
theological schools, with something over 100 falling in miscellaneous 
categories.® Sixty-five per cent of these institutions are privately con- 
trolled, and enroll about 43 per cent of the students with their ex- 
penditures representing about the same proportion of the total 
spent on higher education. The expenditures, current and capital, of 
both public and private institutions, excluding room and board and 
special self-financing services and research projects, amount to some 
$3 billion a year or 3 of 1 per cent of our total gross national output. 
If this proportion continues constant until 1970 the United States 
will be expending less that $5 billion on its colleges and universities 
out of an expected gross national product of $630 to $650 billion. 
Great as is the current pressure for the services of these educational 
institutions, the demand is certain to increase progressively with the 
rising population of successive years. Thus the President’s Committee 
on Education beyond the High School think the proportion devoted 
to higher education must rise by gradual steps to 1.12 per cent of 
the gross national product by 1970.° 

In spite of all counterforces of early profitable employment, the 
demand for higher learning in colleges and universities bids certain 
to tax our ability to train the increasing numbers within a few years. 
The school problem centers around such facets as inadequacy of phys- 
ical plant and equipment for any substantial increase in enrollments, 
weak competitive power in holding some of the best teachers in edu- 
cation, and insufficient endowments or income for private institu- 
tions. Competition for the taxpayers’ dollars in the milieu of other 
urgent demands such as defense, and greatly expanded welfare func- 
- tions of government affect the flow of funds for publicly supported 
institutions. 


*Theresa Birch Wilkins, Financial Aid for College Students: Undergrad- 
uate, United States Office of Education, (Washington, 1957), pp. 1-2. 

a President’s Report to the Alumni of Yale University, 1956-1957, 
p. 13. 

6 President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second 
Report to the President, (July, 1957), pp. 86-87. 
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Student Costs of Higher Education and Trends 

Increased college tuition costs and living expenses create doubt 
as to whether the usual clientele of an institution can afford to attend. 
Thus the institution is as much concerned as the potential student. 
As a means of getting some authoritative data on the costs of attend- 
ing college the United States Office of Education undertook a study 
involving student costs in 110 participating colleges and universities.” 
It was found that in 1952, 18 per cent of all students (10 per cent 
male and 8 per cent female) came from families whose annual in- 
come was under $3000. 42 per cent (27 per cent men and 15 per 
cent women) were from families with incomes from $3000 to $5999: 
32 per cent (20 for men and 12 for women) were from $6000 to 
$14,999 family income homes. Only 8 per cent (5 per cent men and 
3 per cent women) were from families with incomes of $15,000 and 
over.® The mean total college costs were reported at $1337 per annum 
for men and $1240 for women. Expenses at private colleges were 
larger in all categories except books than were found at the tax- 
supported institutions. 

Costs of attending college in 1959-1960 are noticeably above those 
just cited. During the period 1952-1957 the cost of living index for 
items important to student living costs advanced over 5 per cent. 
Increases in tuition and fees advanced over 33 per cent in private and 
tax-supported colleges from 1954-1955 to 1958-1959. Capital and 
current expenditures per public college student for 1957 were about 
$1493 as against $1293 in 1952-1953, while expenditures for those 
attending private colleges advanced from $1847 to about $2047 per 
year. 

The sources of money for college students’ expenditures were 41 
per cent from the family ; 20 per cent from trust funds or long term 
savings set aside for college education; student earnings, 26 per 
cent ; scholarships, 5 per cent and student loans, 1 per cent. About 5 
per cent of student costs were supplied from veterans and vocational 
rehabilitation programs and 2 per cent from miscellaneous sources.® 

In the United States there exists no system whereby the govern- 
ment selects the most promising youngsters and destines them for 


7Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, Costs of Attending College, (Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare, 1957). Study 
relates to data in 1953. 

8 Hollis and Associates, [bid, pp. 10-11, 17, 29. 

9 Ibid, pp. 71-79. 
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prolonged education at government expense. The upgrading of the 
United States’ labor force in the higher echelons is determined by 
the multitudinous choices of teen agers, guided or unguided. 


Poignant considerations, and even prejudices, lie behind each 
qualified young person’s decision which directs his movement into 
higher education or propels him into the immediate labor market. 
Among these are psychological factors, such as attitudes toward 
college generated by high school experiences, neighbors and friends 
in the locale, and the parental atmosphere toward education in gen- 
eral. In addition economic factors play a major role. First there is 
the expected ability or inability of the young person through his own 
efforts or those of his parents to meet the cost of college in an infla- 
tionary era. Next, there is the weighting in his own mind of imme- 
diate short term labor returns under conditions of high wages and 
diminishing wage differentials based on skill and knowledge,” versus 
long term gains resulting from advanced training. 


What may point up the diminishing income differentials, espe- 
cially on the short run basis, is the young person’s observation, say 
in March, 1959, that truck drivers earn well over $100 a week in 
large cities, and that average wages in specific production show 
$123.54 per week in tires and inner tubes ; $125.36 in blast furnaces 
and steel; $107.98 in electric light and gas utilities to mention but a 
few. Locally, as of March, 1959, he finds average weekly earnings for 
production industries in San Francisco to be $104.66; in Detroit, 
$120.55; in Bridgeport, Connecticut, $93.67 and in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, $106.91, citing a few cities at random.’* And he probably ob- 
serves that private corporations are bidding from $85 to $100 or 
slightly more per week for engineers graduating from college with 
four to five years more training than the high school graduate, that 
high school teachers after many years of study and experience are 
generally earning less than $5000 per year, and that the median 
annual salary for assistant professors in college teaching is only 


” Earl E. Muntz, “The Decline in Wage Differentials Based on Skill in 
the United States,” International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXI, No. 6 (June 
1955), pp. 575-578. 

11 Paul C. Glick and Herman P. Miller, “Educational Level and Potential 
paadl American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 3 (June 1956) pp. 308- 


me 12 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 82, No. 6 (June 1959), pp. 703-714; 720- 
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$4900.18 Obviously, many high school graduates may see higher 
learning as a negative economic factor, since they are often lacking 
in foresight. 

On the other hand, the study by Glick and Miller** shows that the 
earnings of college graduates during their first few years out of 
college were less than those of high school graduates of the same 
age group who entered the labor market immediately and had ac- 
’ quired skills during the four year period. But the “life time” income 
during the productive life, from ages 22 to 74, of high school gradu- 
ates was estimated at $165,000 versus $268,000 for college grad- 
uates, based on 1950 Census data.15 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Since full data relating to the personal and national gains of high- 
er education are not widely known to all young persons who would 
profit from advanced education, improved guidance procedures are 
essential on the secondary levels of education. Moreover, inflationary 
forces, efforts to maintain or raise family standards of living, the con- 
tinuing trend of early marriages, and the trailing increases in the 
costs of higher education point to the necessity of economic aid to tip 
the able student’s decision in favor of advanced education which will 
help fill the high places in the nation’s labor force. Scholarships for 
qualified young folk seem to be the most appropriate device. Such 
direct aid is a primary means of getting more keen young minds into 
the institutions of higher learning, and keeping them there to grad- 
uation. Only thus can they, individually, and the nation at large, cap- 
italize upon their best talents. 

Although it is true that scholarships and fellowships have been 
providing only about 5 per cent of students’ expenditures, they have 
asumed a highly important role in the budgets of the 21 per cent of 
the student body who have received this help.1* Economic trends 
today make it fairly certain that scholarships and fellowships must be 
depended upon to an increasing extent in forthcoming years. 


13 Education Beyond the High School, Source book from President’s Com- 
mittee on Educational Beyond the High School, Devereux C. Josephs, Chm. 
Washington, 1957. For 1958-1959 the mean salary in 78 institutions reporting 
was $5950. Higher Education, Planning and Management Data, 1958-59, p. 35. 

14Paul C. Glick and Herman Miller, “Educational Level and Potential 
Income,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 3 (June 1956) pp. 308- 
311. 

15 [bid. 

16 Hollis and Associates, Costs of Attending College, pp. 20-21. 
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EDUCATION AND LABOR FORCE SCARCITY 


Sources of Scholarships and Fellowships 


For this discussion the term scholarships will be used to cover 
grants to undergraduate college students which cover part, and oc- 
casionally all, of the individual’s college expenses. Thus, tuition in 
part or whole, and sometimes room and board may be included, de- 
pending upon the size of the award. Fellowships refer to similar as- 
sistance given to students pursuing post-graduate work. In both in- 
stances the grant may carry a requirement for a limited volume of 
services to be rendered by the recipient. 

The largest proportion of scholarships and fellowships are award- 
ed directly by the colleges and universities out of their own re- 
sources. A second source is from private foundations created by men 
of great wealth, and often by contributions of collective groups of 
persons. The third source is through government agency, and a 
fourth from private industrial corporations. 

The basic purpose of scholarships and fellowships is to provide 
assistance to capable young persons who would not, except under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions, be able to finance a college or university 
education.2” Selection of recipients is ordinarily on a competitive ba- 
sis, locally, regionally or nationally, depending upon the nature of 
the scholarship and the intention of the donor. 


Scholarships Granted by Colleges and Universities 


Publicly-supported institutions, enrolling the largest proportion 
of American college students, grant fewer scholarships than do the 
private institutions. Nevertheless, since there is no tuition per se for 
qualifying residents of the city or state, one might almost say that 
each such student is the recipient of a subsidy from the tax-paying 
public fully equivalent to the average scholarship granted by private 
institutions. However, the rising costs of the educational plant of 
public institutions had led to the imposition of numerous fees and 
charges, not regarded as tuition. These charges to the student aver- 


“age about 20 per cent of his cost of instruction during the year, vary- 


_ from practically nothing in some institutions to over half in 
others. 


17 Universities in large cities often provide facilities whereby local young 
—— regularly employed during the day may take courses leading to the 
achelor’s*or higher degrees in the evening. Examples: public, College City 


of New York; private, New York University; Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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In privately supported institutions instructional charges to the 
student average about 60 per cent of the full cost, varying from 10 
to 90 per cent in different institutions.** The cost to the student is 
substantially higher than in public institutions and the private insti- 
tutions, barring a few of the larger and more famous schools, are at 
a disadvantage in securing students unless some assistance is made 
available to them.?® It should be noted that publicly and privately 
supported colleges with few exceptions are drawing their student 
bodies from the same classes of society. Even in the “Ivy League” 
colleges today competitive admissions are bringing in more freshmen 
graduates of public high schools than ever before. Wealth and family 
prestige plus attendance at select preparatory schools, in the absence 
of ability, do not secure admission. 

It is the adverse cost differential to the student in private colleges 
which has made scholarships so necessary in their programs. Alumni 
organizations in communities where numbers of graduates are found 
have sparked scholarship drives. Much dependence is placed on be- 
quests, and sometimes upon help from various foundations and pri- 
vate corporations in the area. 


Scholarships and Fellowships Provided by Private Foundations 


The financial role of private foundations in strengthening higher 
education is of steadily increasing proportion. It takes the form of 
general and specific grants to colleges and universities for plant and 
facilities, and also of providing scholarships and fellowships. 

The growth of foundations has been closely related with taxation 
policies. Founders, although philanthropically minded, were also con- 
cerned with the personal disposal of surplus wealth rather than to 
have it returned to society by way of steeply progressive income 
taxes, estate and gift taxes. The creation of new foundations in the 
1930’s averaged 33 per year, and in the 1940’s 250 per year. Ob- 
viously, the philanthropies of a foundation may be many-fold, but of 
620 foundations which specified their current interest, 198 revealed 
scholarships and fellowships were a basic interest topped only by so- 
cial welfare. The largest scholarship program is the National Merit 
Scholarship Fund, started by appropriations of $210 million from 


18 Hollis and Associates, Costs of Attending College, pp. 63-64. 

19 Extra burdens are sometimes assumed by private institutions. Thus 
New York University offered free tuition to refugee Hungarian students 
whose non-tuition expenses could be otherwise provided. Report of the Prest- 
dent, New York University 1956-1957, pp. 19-20. 
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the Ford Foundation and $500,000 from the Carnegie Foundation.” 
Many foundations are principally interested in the end result of ed- 
ucation, and tend to favor fellowships for postgraduate students in 
their specialized fields. 

Somewhat akin to the foundations, although on a local scale, are 
scholarships created by community groups for their own high school 
graduates. 


Scholarships and Fellowships by Way of Public Authority 


The World War II and Korean GI Bills provided the most exten- 
sive direct federal aid to students ever undertaken in the United 
States. About 2,300,009 veterans went to college under the former 
act, and over 1,000,000 under the latter. The Korean Bill granted 
the veteran from $110 a month if without dependents to a maximum 
of $160 if he had dependents. Tuition, fees, books and living costs 
had to come out of the allowance, supplemented by the student’s 
own resources. Scholarships at public expense are made available in 
many states to qualified residents of the donor state. One of the 
largest scholarship programs is that of New York State which 
awards annually 500 scholarships on a competitive basis. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation distributes moneys received from the fed- 
eral government for fellowships and research education in the 
sciences. 

Large scale federal aid is feared in many quarters lest it open 
the door to federal controls, minimal at first, but fraught with great 
potential expansion? On the other bank, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, asserts that in a critical situ- 
ation, to meet the needs of national security, “federal fellowships, 
scholarships, inducements to accelerate the training of the most 
talented students, financial aid for fundamental research at the grad- 
uate level, and perhaps other federal helps are justified, on a tempo- 
rary basis . . . Fellowships, granted either by Government or by 
. Industry, should, in private institutions, cover the university’s cost 
as well as the student’s cost .. . .””?* 


_ 70 Wilmer Shields Rich, American Foundations and Their Fields, (Amer- 
ican Foundations Information Service, N. Y. 1955) pp. xv, xxxvi. 
71 George C. S. Benson and John M. Payne, National Aid to Higher 


oo American Enterprise Association, Washington, 1958, pp. 17-18, 


72 Interview with Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, “How to Get Better Schools,” 
United States News and World Reporter, (February 21, 1958), p. 72. 
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The National Defense Education Act 

On September 2, 1958, President Eisenhower affixed his signa- 
ture to the National Defense Education Act. The “urgent” nature of 
this legislation is apparent in the declaration of policy in which 


Sec. 101 The Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest development of the 
mental resources and technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency demands that additional and 
more adequate educational opportunities be made available. The 
defense of this Nation depends upon the mastery of modern 
techniques developed from complex scientific principles . . . 

We must increase our efforts to identify and educate more 
of the talent of our Nation. This requires programs that will 
give assurance that no student of ability will be denied an op- 
portunity for higher education because of financial need; will 
correct as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in our edu- 
cational programs which have led to an insufficient proportion 
of our population educated in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and trained in technology. 


Fears that this legislation may be the wedge toward federal domi- 
nation of education are allayed in Section 102 which states 


Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to author- 
ize any department, agency, officer or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or personnel 
of any educational institution or school system. 


The federal program provides capital contributions not to exceed 
$4714 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, with yearly 
sums rising to $90 million for fiscal 1962, plus such sums as may 
be necessary to continue the loan programs until the freshmen of 
that year graduate. Allotments for the institutions of each state are 
determined by a formula set forth in the law. Each institution of 
higher learning desiring loan aid for its students must file an appli- 
cation with the federal authority, set up a loan fund out of its own 
resources equivalent to one-ninth of the total needed, and, if the al- 
lotment to the State permits, will receive federal aid equivalent to 
eight-ninths of the contemplated loan fund. Maximum federal capital 
contributions are limited to $250,000 to any institution for any fiscal 


year. 
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The law sets a limit of $1,000 per year to any student from the 
governmental subsidized fund. Student qualifications for loans are 
need, capability of maintaining a good standing in his class, and full 
time attendance. Unsatisfactory grades may terminate loan install- 
ments. The student must sign an agreement to repay the principal 
amount, plus interest at 3 per cent on unpaid balances over a ten- 
year period, beginning one year after graduation or leaving the 
school. The ten-year period may be extended,, without interest for 
the extension, while the student pursues graduate study, or for 
three years while serving with the Armed Forces. If the student be- 
comes a full time teacher in a public elementary or high school 10 
per cent of the unpaid loan and interest may be canceled for each 
year of service up to five. Death or permanent and total disability of 
the borrower cancels further liability for repayment. 

Aid to post graduate students is found in the provision for 1,000 
fellowships to be awarded during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959 and 1,500 fellowships for each of the succeeding three years. 
Fellowship stipends afford $2,000 for the first year of study after 
the baccalaurate degree, $2,200 for the second, and $2,400 for the 
third year. $400 per year is added to the recipient’s fellowship for 
each dependent. Furthermore, payments are made to the institution 
equivalent to the individual’s cost in the new or expanded graduate 
program, with a maximum of $2,500 per fellow. 

Other programs of aid reaching to institutions of higher learning 
include funds to set up short term or regular session institutes to train 
personnel engaged in counseling and guidance of students in secon- 
dary, schools, the establishment of language and area centers, lan- 
guage institutes, and grants in aid for research in the more effective 
use of television, radio, and other media for educational purposes. 

The temporary nature of the National Defense Educational Act 
is apparent in limiting the granting of new fellowships to four years, 
and to the provision that after June 30, 1966, institutions partici- 
_pating in student loan programs must arrange to repay to the Fed- 
eral Government its proportionate share of the subsidized loan fund. 


Rise of Corporate Giving and Its Legality 


The American railroads, in helping to establish YMCA organiza- 
tions for their employees in the 1870’s were probably the earliest 
corporate, philanthropists. The American National Red Cross and 
community chests first sought corporation gifts during and after 
World War I. Many states have enacted laws specifically authorizing 
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the boards of private corporations to make charitable contributions 
within their discretion. Thus, a New Jersey act of 1950 grants to 
every corporation the power to make such contributions to educa- 
tional, scientific, benevolent or patriotic institutions. The law was 
questioned in 1951 when certain stockholders of the A. P. Smith 
Company contended that the Board of Directors had exceeded their 
authority in making a gift to Princeton University. The Supreme 
Court, in affirming the lower court’s decision said: 


. . . there is now widespread belief throughout the nation that 
free and vigorous non-governmental institutions of learning are 
vital to our democracy and the system of free enterprise and 
that the withdrawal of corporate authority to make such con- 
tributions within reasonable limits would seriously threaten 
their continuance. Corporations have come to recognize this and 
with their enlightenment have sought in varying measures, as 
has the plaintiff by its contribution, to ensure and strengthen the 
society which gives them existence and the means of aiding 
themselves and their fellow citizens. . . .?8 


Discretionary authority of corporate boards is customarily re- 
stricted by law and larger contributions may require approval of 


stockholders. The combined effect of high income taxes and the 5 
per cent allowance of tax exemption on charitable contributions pro- 
vide a strong incentive for corporation giving.** 


RECOGNITION OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The most promising future source of aid, both to higher educa- 
tional institutions and to individual students, is from private industry 
which stands to benefit extensively by increases in the supply of 
trained and educated personnel on advanced technical and profes- 
sional levels. A representative industrialist asserts 


The high school or college graduate must know that the 
opportunity for individual initiative is as great today in this 
country as it ever was. . . . The most crying need of any com- 
pany right now is not raw material, not sales, no, not even new 
capital, rather it is youthful talent—the American corporation 


23 Richard Eells, Corporation Giving in a Free Society, (Harper and 
Brothers, N.Y. 1956) pp. 22-23, 25, 27. 

24The Federal corporate income tax rate is currently 52 percent of net 
profits and ‘business taxes vary from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
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is today taking seriously the fact that the education of our citi- 
zens—young and old—is a joint venture between the halls of 
learning and the business community.”® 


Representative Corporation Programs .. 

Current trends of American corporations in helping to make 
higher education a reality for qualified young men and women may 
be seen in the following illustrations. Under the General Electric 
Company’s comprehensive program employees or their children are 
eligible for loans up to $1,000 per year for each scholar to help 
finance full-time undergraduate education. In 1956-57 some 300 loans 
totaling about $215,000 were made at 3% per cent interest for ten 
year periods. The General Electric Company’s Educational and 
Charitable Fund is offering 40 scholarship awards to employees or 
their children, for each of which there is an unrestricted grant to the 
institution of $500. For these awards the total cost in 1958-1959 will 
be $48,000. In addition, 54 graduate fellowships, assigned on a com- 
petitive basis will be awarded for 1958-1959. The fellowship program 
costs about $350,000. Each fellowship is accompanied by a $1,000 
unrestricted grant to the institution. The corporate alumnus program 
encourages gifts of employees to their respective degree-granting 
colleges, by adding matching gifts up to $2,000 per year for any 
donor employee. All forms of aid given to education by the Company 
and its fund approximates $114 million annually. 

The Dow Chemical Company is currently supporting 120 schol- 
arships to undergraduates in 31 institutions. Scholarships are gener- 
ally awarded to students majoring in chemistry, physics, chemical 
engineering or metallurgy. The Company also finances 65 fellow- 
ships at 47 institutions for outstanding graduate students, mainly 
those studying for the doctorate in the physical sciences. The award- 
ing of both scholarships and fellowships is left to the educational in- 
stitutions. Awards are not conditioned upon any employment rela- 
tionships of the student or his parents with the Company. Although 

‘no matching grants for scholarships or fellowships are made, the 
Company matches individual employee’s gifts to accredited schools 
up to $100 per year.?? 


25George S. Patterson, The Petroleum Industry—Showcase for Free 
Enterprise, (Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 1957, pp. 5, 7. 

26 Data supplied by J. Moreau Brown, Administrator, Corporate Support 
Programs, General Electric Co. 

27 Data supplied by David H. Morgan, Director of College Relations, 
Dow Chemical Company. 
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The Eastman Kodak Company will finance 39 fellowships in 
physics and chemistry for the academic year 1958-1959 at a cost of 
$120,000. The fellows are selected by the institutions, In addition 
direct grants, valued at $286,000 will go to 58 privately supported 
colleges and universities on the basis of graduates of those institu- 
tions who joined the Company five years ago and are currently 
employed.”* 

General Motors Corporation is sponsoring about 1,600 scholars 
who are enrolled in 214 public and private colleges and universities. 
These scholarships (ranging from $200 to $2000 depending on need) 
plus grants-in-aid to private institutions enrolling the holders make 
the Corporation’s contribution to higher education about $5 million 
annually. Under the GM College Plan scholarships are assigned to 
participating institutions in limited proportion to the number of 
their graduates employed by General Motors. The institutions make 
the awards. The National Plan is competitive, and winners may se- 
lect any accredited school, public or private. Scholarship holders 
need not be sons or daughters of employees of the firm; they are 
under no obligation to the Corporation, and may choose their own 
field of study.?® 

A major portion of the aid to education by the United States 
Steel Corporation consists in operational and capital-aid grants to 
colleges and universities throughout the country. Student aid is pro- 
vided by 42 post-graduate fellowships in as many institutions. Fel- 
lowship grants of $6000 per year ($7,200 if the awardee is married) 
are given to the university which has selected the fellow. Half the 
award is given to the fellow, and the balance is available to the insti- 
tution to use at its discretion. Fellowships may be in the humanities, 
social sciences, biological and physical sciences and engineering, and 
are about equally divided between public and private institutions.®*° 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company allocated $1,173,000 
for aid to education for 1958-1959. The large portion of the money, 
according to company policy, is for the advancement of teaching and 
is to be distributed to 73 colleges, 23 universities and 12 medical 
schools. Forty postgraduate fellowships are available for advanced 


‘ 28 News, October 18, 1957, Public Relations Department, Eastman Kodak 
0. 

29 Data supplied by Gordon S. White. Committee for Educational Grants 
and Scholarships, General Motors Corporation. Opening the Door to Oppor- 
tunity, 1957-1958, GMC. 

80 Data supplied by P. W. Kearney, Assistant Executive Director, United 
States Steel Foundation, Inc. 
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training in science and engineering as well as 43 postgraduate teach- 
ing assistantships, and 26 fellowships for prospective high school and 
mathematics teachers.** 

To help make certain that young people of talent and ability are 
not kept from a college education for financial reasons Proctor and 
Gamble Company inaugurated in 1955-56 two undergraduate schol- 
arship programs involving an annual cost of some $400,000, The 
first provides 200 four-year scholarships (50 each year) to both 
men and women at 35 to 45 independent colleges and universities ; 
the second is exclusively for women’s colleges and provides 40 four- 
year scholarships (10 each year). Scholarships pay the complete tui- 
tion plus an allowance for books, fees and supplies. An unrestricted 
grant of $600 to the college accompanies each scholarship. About 
two-thirds of the scholarships are in liberal arts, and one-third are 
in technical fields. The colleges administer the scholarships and select 
the recipients. In addition, the Company sponsors 31 regular fellow- 
ships and 26 summer fellowships for advanced study in chemistry, 
chemical engineering and mechanical engineering. Each fellowship is 
accompanied by a separate grant to the educational institution. Aside 
from student aid, the firm gives grants to 465 colleges, annual grants 
to ten leading universities plus special grants which make a total 
aid-to-education expenditure of $900,000 annually.®? 

Directly derived from the private enterprise system are the schol- 
arships and fellowships of the Rotary Foundation supported by Ro- 
tary Clubs throughout tthe country, During the past eleven years 
953 fellowships (747 to men and 206 to women) aggregating 
nearly $2,400,000 have been granted. The Rotary fellows came from 
61 nations and have studied in 42 nations. In addition the Founda- 
tion supports a limited number of research fellowships whereby the 
recipients may go to foreign lands to study new methods and tech- 
niques underdeveloped in their home lands.*? 


Scholarship Programs of Unions 


Of lesser magnitude than scholarship aid given by private indus- 
try, but cognizant of the need of higher education and limited means 


31 Data supplied by Julian W. Hill, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Educational Aid, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. Du Pont Aid to Educa- 
tion for 1958-1959. 

82 Data, supplied by Clint Pace, Director of Community Service, Proctor 
and Gamble Company. The Proctor and Gamble Program of Aid to Higher 
Education. 

33 The Rotarian, Vol. XCI, No. 5 (November 1957) p. 61. 
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of students are the scholarships granted by a number of labor organi- 
zations. These grants are sometimes limited to members, or children 
of members, and frequently are designated for advanced study in the 
field of labor. Thus, the American Federation of Labor set up a 
$100,000 endowment in 1955 to provide two undergraduate schol- 
arships in the liberal arts and two in the field of labor and industrial 
relations. 


Training of Technicians 


The Armed Forces are probably training the largest number of 
technicians, necessitated because of the growing complexity of mili- 
tary equipment. Some junior colleges, and technical schools which 
offer about 2 years of post high school training and are often aided 
by private corporations, turn out about 8,300 graduates a year.** In 
addition, many private corporations maintain their own “in service” 
training programs. The semi-professional training vacuum which 
largely exists between the high schools and colleges is not being filled 
by the efforts of private employers and the Armed Forces. This is 
perhaps due to the failure to appreciate the full implications of tech- 
nological developments now taking place,** and the comparative lack 
of appeal to high school graduates seeking immediate employment, 
rather than limited formal training for jobs of an intermediate level. 
Loans 

Fellowships and scholarships, regardless of donor, are usually 
granted only to top level scholars. But the preponderant college pop- 
ulation is made up of carefully selected and qualified students, and 
among them are many who must have financial assistance to continue 
their education. Generally colleges and universities have limited funds 
acquired by grants or gifts from alumni and other donors, which are 
available for student loans. For example, Hofstra College (private) 
Hempstead, New York, grants students loans to bear 4 per cent 
interest after leaving the institution, and repayable in installments 
within four years after termination of education. Student loans at 
Fenn College (private), Cleveland, Ohio, bear 2% per cent interest 
before and 4 per cent after leaving college, repayable in installments 
over the following two years. The University of Illinois (public) 
made available 2,558 loans in 1955-56 on which borrowers were 


84 This contrasts with the average of 67,400 engineering technicians gradu- 
ating annually from the Russian technicums or “middle special schools.” 

35 Howard Rosen, “Technicians in the Labor Force of Russia and Amer- 
ica,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 81, No. 1 (Jan. 1958) pp. 1-3. 
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charged 3 per cent interest before and after leaving school repayable 
over a period of four years.** 

Under the terms of the National Defense Education Act most 
college and university loan funds will be considerably augmented by 
federal aid for several years, which will bring about uniformity in 
interest rates, repayments and other conditions as stipulated in the 
law. 

Many educators look forward to a major portion of the student 
body ultimately bearing the full cost of their education. President 
Keeney of Brown University would have students with means bear 
the full cost currently without the subsidy occasioned by less-than- 
cost education; a second group in middle class circumstances would 
be billed the full cost with a schedule of payments established over a 
period of years, and the third group, of insufficient means, would be 
provided for as usual with scholarships, student loans and part-time 
employment. Only thus, he feels, can receipts from tuition approach 
operational costs.*? 

A recent program in Massachusetts enables any qualified student 
to secure bank loans to help pay his way through college. The state 
legislature, by special charter in 1956, authorized the Massachusetts 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation to operate the system. 
Loans are made only by the banks, and the corporation guarantees 
repayment by the borrowers up to 80 per cent. The guarantee or in- 
surance fund is derived from contributions of business firms and in- 
dividuals, and ensures loans to students at lower rates and for longer 
terms than would otherwise be possible.** A similar plan has just 
been set up in Maine.’® Under both plans the child over 16 becomes 
legally liable for repayment. Loans many not exceed $500 per year 
with an overall total of $1,500. 

Occasionally foundations make funds available for loans. For in- 
stance, the Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation maintains a loan program 
for students on the graduate level. Loans bear interest at 2 per cent 
per annum payable five years after date of graduation or severance 





36 Theresa Birch Wilkins, Financial Aid for College Students, Under- 
graduate (U. S. Office of Education) pp. 125, 147, 53. 
37 Barnaby C. Kenney, “Money Trouble in Colleges—and a Plan to 
_— It,’ United States News and World Report, (Nov. 8, 1957), pp. 100- 
88 Higher Education Loan Plan for Massachusetts Students, Massachu- 
setts Higher Education Assistance Corporation, 1957. 


39 Students’ Loan Plan, New England Higher Education Assistance Foun- 
dation, 1958, 
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from the school, and principal is amortized at $50 every six months 
commencing two and one-half years after graduation or leaving 
school.*? Very little is done by private industrial firms in establishing 
loan funds for college or graduate students other than for those who 
might be connected with the company. 


Conclusion 


The imbalance between the expanding demands of American bus- 
iness, industry, and science for employees with adequate high level 
training and a tightened supply is already reaching a critical point, 
and is expected to get worse within a few years. This is today’s 
outlook, notwithstanding a temporary lessening of the imbalance 
caused by a terminating economic recession. 

Accounting for this situation are the following factors, each pro- 
viding a deterrent to education beyond the high school. High wages 
of the semiskilled and unskilled together with a long period of pros- 
perity have encouraged early marriages and early formation of fam- 
ilies, The wage gap between the various echelons of labor, including 
the professions, scientists, and even part of the entrepreneurial group 
group has been narrowing, thus offering less inducement to sacrifice 
current income to fit oneself for higher job opportunities. For many 
who are intellectually qualified and might seek higher education there 
are such obstacles as home and community indifference, inadequate 
preparation for college due to ascendancy of “life adjustment’ 
courses over basic courses in high school, the lack of, or inept coun- 
seling and guidance of secondary school students, and the mounting 
costs of higher education to the institution and to the student. Insti- 
tutional costs pose a problem of increasing difficulty, since facilities 
are soon going to prove inadequate, and the recruitment and develop- 


40 L. V. Bosch, Director, Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 
(Association of American Colleges, 1957), p. 37. 

41 Life adjustment or socializing courses have been popular with many 
educationists on the theory that high school must prepare the vast majority 
of students for life rather than college. A common pedagogic attitude that 
to know how to teach a subject transcends the importance of extensive knowl- 
edge of the subject has led to overemphasis of “methods” courses over “content” 
courses in teacher training. This is apparent in the requirements of many state 
laws for teacher training, and has often been blamed for inadequacy of high 
school graduates’ preparation for college. Another retarding influence has 
been the promotion by age rather than achievement in some communities, 
which tends to hold the entire class down to a mediocre level. This also fits 
in with a sort of anti-intellectualism held by some educationists who fear 
the rise of an “elite” class within the democracy. 
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ment of outstanding teaching personnel at salaries which educational 
institutions can afford become progressively difficult in competition 
with the offers of private industry. 

If America is to have an adequate high quality top level labor 
supply, it would seem that the solutions lie in a reemphasis upon 
basic secondary education, adequate financial support for public and 
private sectors of higher education, and assistance to capable young 
persons so that the individual and the nation may capitalize upon 
their talents. Dedication to higher education of a larger share of the 
gross national income, derived from taxes, from the public, and from 
private industry, seems to offer the only ultimate means of satisfying 
the steadily growing demand for a larger proportionate labor supply 
of the highest quality needed in the economy. 


Professor Earl E. Muntz is Professor of Economics at New York 
University. 





THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE PRE-DELINQUENT* 


I, Roger Yoshino 


Along with the family, the church and the community, the school, 
as an atlantean member in the social structure, should subject itself 
to reexamination to see whether it is doing its part to help the juve- 
nile age group adjust to modern social living. 

This is much that the school cannot and should not be expected 
to do inasmuch as the school functions within the orbit of societal, 
financial and personnel limitations. Nevertheless, the school and its 
teachers are in a strategic position for dealing with the needs of the 
pre-delinquents. That is, since education is compulsory for all our 
youths, the school has direct and continuous contact with all juve- 
niles in the community, whereas most other social institutions and 
agencies are in contact with a relatively small segment of the popula- 
tion. The juvenile age group spends more of their time each day 
in school than in any other place except the home, and in too many 
cases, unfortunately, more than in the home. 


THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Society cannot guarantee good parents or environment for every 
child, but it has the responsibility to provide competent teachers in 
every classroom. The classroom teacher is in a good position to ob- 
serve pre-delinquent behavior. This is not to suggest that the class- 
room teacher should take on the role of the school guidance special- 
ist, the psychiatrist, the probation officer or others qualified to work 
with the proto-delinquent? and the delinquent. The importance of 
of the teacher being able to refer cases to a counseling clinic which 
has qualified personnel is being emphasized by leading educators 
throughout the nation.? Each teacher must know his limitations in 
handling deviant behavior, and in helping students work with their 


1 Pre-delinquent—one who has a tendency to display behavior which is 
generally characteristic of the delinquent. He has emotional and psychological 
disturbances and possesses other etiological traits which may precede de- 
linquency. 

2 Proto-delinquent—one who has engaged in acts which are considered 
delinquent, but for whom no legal complaint has yet been filed. 

8 Ruth Carson, “What Has Juvenile Delinquency to Do With You,” 
Parents Magazine, March, 1956, p. 41. 
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respective problems. And, at the other extreme, it is important for 
the teacher to bear in mind that he is not doing the juvenile, the 
school or society a favor by resorting to such techniques as avoidance 
of the problem or toleration. 


Also, it should be recognized that there is much deviant behavior 
which should not be labeled “delinquent,” and if the classroom 
teacher understands the youngster’s problems, he can try to protect 
the child from becoming a delinquent. There is the danger of over- 
predicting the innocuous, perhaps mischievous act as delinquent be- 
havior. Teachers frequently associate problem behavior with such 
aggressive tendencies as disobedience, obstinacy, boisterousness, the 
telling of falsehoods and disregard of school. Teachers must learn to 
recognize the real meaning of behavior which on the surface may be 
misleading. 

The behavior of predelinquents may be recognized as expressions 
of an inner conflict and troubled feelings. Teachers are among the 
first to recognize the danger in defiance of the laws and rules of 
conduct in the school and in society. Unfortunately, in many instances, 
teachers crack down blindly on these youngsters in haste and alarm, 
trying by corporal punishment and superior strength, to force them 
into better behavior. Unable to accept the type: of punishment often 


administered the child tends to develop a/gféater indifference and 
contempt for his teacher and sometimes his classmates. Pierce has 
this to say about corporal punishment : 


It rarely acts as a deterrent; nor does the risk of incurring 
corporal punishment, howevef “painful nor harsh, influence the 
young offender any more than capital punishment stops the 
potential murderer.* 


A teacher cannot be ambivalent in his attitudes, nor can he pun- 
ish one youngster for something and then let another go for the 
Same act. Youngsters must be taught to understand that the discip- 

-line is for his behavior and not because of himself. 

While the school’s personnel are dedicated to their work and are 
usually resourceful in their approach to juvenile problems, in some 
cases, teachers may become guilty by dereliction of indirectly encour- 
aging delinquent behavior. Even more disconcerting is that in many 
instances, a teacher may aggravate a situation to the extent that 


a D. W. Pierce, Juvenile Delinquency (London: Cassell and Co., 1952), 
p. “ 
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frustration, rebellion and ultimately delinquency results. A brief 
case-study may help to illustrate this point, 


George B., age 15, was sent to the state reformatory last 
year. He is to remain there until he is 21. The chain of events 
which preceded this final adjudication illustrates how a teacher 
actually contributed to the delinquency of a minor. 

The official case of George began when the Coach marched 
the boy into the vice-principal’s office. George was a pest in the 
study hall the Coach supervised. He wouldn’t sit quiet and took 
every clandestine opportunity to create a disturbance. The 
Coach described him in front of other students as sneaky and a 
“rotten apple,” in the study hall. The V. P. sent the boy back 
to the study hall after a stern reprimand. George promised to 
be good but he got into trouble frequently. 

The Coach, in the teacher’s lunchroom where nothing is 
sacred nor wholly true, described this new villain to some of 
his colleagues. It was not long before other teachers heretofore 
unaware of George’s shortcominggs began to find his behavior 
irritating. George’s trouble had begun. 

The V. P. knew George was average in all respects. He also 
knew that his behavior, although irritating, was not malicious. 
George’s mother was consulted and it was found he came from 
an adequate if economically restricted home. 

As teachers put on pressure, he became more defiant. He 
began to be truant, running around with several other boys who 
had dropped from school because of failure, lack of interest or 
suspension. They had one thing in common—maladjustment to 
school. One day they all ran away, stealing a car in the proc- 
ess. In due time they were caught and placed on probation with 
the provision that they attend school regularly. It was near the 
end of the school year and the teachers were resentful of having 
these “trouble makers” forced upon them. 

Next year, George returned to school. P. E. was a required 
subject and the Coach taught the only period he could get in. 
Trouble began again. George was taken from the P. E. class 
and assigned to study hall. He became demoralized and began 


5 For example, see John R. Ellingston, Protecting Our Children from 
Criminal Careers (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), pp. 277-78. The 
author points out that one out of five delinquents apprehended, in a New 
Jersey study, stated that the schools treated them more unfairly than any 
other individual or agency. 
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to be truant again, After repeated warnings, the V. P. sus- 
pended him. 

Three weeks later, George and his gang, brandishing knives, 
tried to rob two ladies. The ladies’ screams frightened the boys 
who ran into the arms of the law. They were all sent to the 
reformatory. 

“I told you that boy was no good,” said the Coach to the 
V. P. The V. P. didn’t reply. He just looked sadly around at 
the brick and mortar which held together the institution called 
school.® 


Suffice it to point out that, in the above case, one can’t help but 
wonder if the classroom teacher could not have helped the youngster 
with the pre-delinquent behavioral attitudes which he exhibited in 
the beginning. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHER’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Perhaps a reexamination should be made of the personality of 
the classroom teacher. A candidate for a teaching position should be 
more carefully evaluated as to personal qualifications. Even though 
there is an undeniable shortage of teachers, it must be realized that 
some students, especially women, use this major as a relatively eas- 
ily attainable profession. Others go into education as a stop gap until 
the institution of marriage beckons them. Some of these students 
should be discouraged from going into the profession, even though 
the quality of their academic work ‘is above question. 

It has been pointed out that: 


Teachers’ reactions to the behavior problems of children are 
determined in direct relation to the immediate effect of the 
behavior upon the teachers themselves, with those problems 
which transgress the teachers’ moral: sensitivities regarded as 
relatively more serious than the problems which affect for the 
most part only the individual.’ 


A teacher must have vast knowledge about youth before he can 
play a key role in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. He as an 
individual must have achieved a sense of personal worth and must 
_ §&As told to the writer by Forbes Bottomly, a graduate student at Wash- 
ington State University. 

Albert J. Kaplan, A Study of the Behavior Problem Pupil in a Secondary 
School (Ph.D, dissertation, Temple University, 1933), p. 123. 
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have a set of socially accepted values. He must understand the 
growth and development process of the juvenile age group as well as 
understand the socio-economic factors that affect the youngsters. 

Teaching is not infrequently in the hands of emotional misfits, or 
immature, inferiority-ridden men and women seeking a secure, re- 
spectable and quickly attainable higher social status.® 

The classroom teacher is in a position to. eliminate some of the 
frustrations that may confront the youngsters in school. The schools 
are geared for the average and if the youngster does not fall into this 
category or can not conform to the norms, he is excluded from the 
group. The teacher must develop insight into the problems of person- 
ality in youth, as well as his own, or else attitudes are likely to be 
inculcated in the deviants which may start them on the road to 
delinquency. As important as is the consideration of what the teacher 
teaches is the matter of how the teacher carries out his role.® 


REMEDIAL ACTION 


Many classroom teachers do not realize what an important 
place the school can become for some youngsters. They may live in 
a disorganized home in a rundown neighborhood. If a youngster from 
such an environment feels he can identify with good moral values 
via the school and his teachers, there is less likelihood of his becom- 
ing a delinquent. Young people today are not bad or immoral, but 
are confused and hence parents and teachers must learn to find a 
common meeting ground with them.’° Unfortunately, for sundry rea- 
sons, teachers all too often do not try to find this common meeting 
ground. 

In order to help the pre-delinquent, the classroom teacher must 
be aware of some of the causes and symptons of delinquency. What 
early signs should the teacher look for in order to discover potential 
delinquents ? 

William C. Kvaraceus has listed the following signs indicative of 
the potentially delinquent individual: 


1. Feels a dissatisfaction with school 


a. Is unsuccessful in his academic work, and often in other 
school situations as well 


8 Milton L. Barron, The Juvenile in Delinquent Society (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1954), p. 174. 

® Loc, cit. 

10 John E. Owen, “How Delinquent Are Our Juveniles,” Educational 
Forum, January, 1957, pp. 205-06. 
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b. Shows little academic aptitude 
c. Has repeated several grades 
d. Transfers frequently from school to school 
e. Dislikes school intensely 
f. Intends to leave school as soon as the law will allow 
2. Plays truant 
3. Belongs to no recognized or supervised recreational or char- 
acter building agency 


4, Has unsatisfactory home conditions 
a. Comes from an atypical or broken home 
b. Has a mother who is employed 
c. Lives in a family in which conflicts abound 


5. Lives in a high-delinquency area 
a. Lives in a poverty-stricken or marginal home 
b. Lives in overcrowded conditions 
c. Has changed residence frequently 


6. Feels rejected in home, school or neighborhood.** 


It should be remembered that teachers’ opinions are not always 
objective. Halo effects can prejudice teachers in favor of or against 
a given youth. Teachers skilled in observation are able to identify 
the inner motives, feelings, attitudes and experiences of youngsters. 

The youth’s pattern of differential association is another useful 
index. Although a child’s association with a known delinquent is not 
by itself sufficient evidence of his own delinquency, it indicates a need 
for the teacher’s attention. A sociogram may be quite effective in this 
respect. The interest survey, survey of favorite pastime activities. 
problem inventory and other formal or informal devices will provide 
further information on a predelinquent. 

Sources and kinds of data are almost unlimited for a capable 
teacher. If condition permits, it is very desirable that the teacher 
_ personally interview the parents of the pre-delinquent. It must be 
kept in mind that the home is generally more influential upon young- 
sters than the school. 

The remedial action to be decided upon is dependent upon the 
nature of the pre-delinquent problem, and there is no single pattern 


- W. C. Kvaraceus, “The Role of Administrator in Relation to Juvenile 
Delinquency,” The Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
lage of Education—Part I—Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, 1948, 
Pp. 136-37. 
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ot action which is effective in all cases. The teacher’s main concern 
should be upon the youngster’s personal, academic and social adjust- 
ment. The teacher must recognize the fact that the classgroup is a 
social unit presided over by a teacher who represents adult authority. 
To the maladjusted youth, the teacher can become either a hostile, 
punitive authority, or an adult who is kind, patient and understand- 
ing. The building up of mutual rapport is, therefore, a sme qua non in 
any remedial action. 

Another important point is that the child must be made to feel 
secure, worthy and adequate in the school situation. The pre-delin- 
quent youngster is usually unable to satisfy his basic needs in normal 
social situations; thus he develops more or less deviant patterns of 
behavior to compensate for the deprivation he feels. Feelings of se- 
curity and adequacy are based upon the attitudes of others toward 
the individual as he internalizes them himself. Feelings of inse- 
curity and inferiority result when the youngster feels that he is 
being unfavorably evaluated by others. 

Therefore, the teacher must seek to develop in the child feelings 
of assurance, security and personal worth by eliminating as much as 
as possible the causes for inferiority feelings. Some of these causes are: 


1, Repeated failure due to the limited mental capacity of the 
child 

2. The highly emotionally charged teacher-pupil relationships 

3. Frequent and inconsistent disciplinary action 

4. Unfavorable attitudes of others 

5. Effects of physical disabilities 


There is no question that the task of curbing delinquency is the 
responsibility of many social institutions and agencies. However, the 
teacher and the school play a vital role in this task and can often 
exert a more desirable influence on the youngster than any other 
institution. The school is in a strategic position to render aid to the 
pre-delinquent when the home and community have failed, by reason 
of the school’s close contact with the child. Pre-delinquents, no mat- 
ter what their problems, are human beings worthy of consideration 
and understanding. 


I. Roger Yoshino is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Arizona at Tucson. 





SOCIAL CLASS AND PUPIL TURN-OVER RATES 


Patricia Cayo Sexton 


As almost any teacher in a slum school will anxiously testify, 
few things are as disruptive of school progress in these low income 
areas as the high rate of pupil turn-over. In some schools pupils 
come and go so fast that teachers even find it difficult to keep their 
seating charts up to date. 

This rapid turn-over complicates the teacher’s problems in many 
ways. Not only is there the frustration of never getting to know her 
pupils very well; there is also the extra effort and time involved in 
fitting newcomers into the classroom routine and filling them in on 
what had been done before their arrival on the scene. Then there are 
the records and forms on these students which require the teacher’s 
attention. And there is often the nagging suspicion—common among 
substitute teachers also, and for much the same reason—that nothing 
much is being accomplished. The teacher does not know the stu- 
dents very well, and because of the short terms they serve with her, 
she has no accurate way of testing them Before and After to deter- 
mine how much progress has been made. 

These high turn-over rates are a plague on the schools and on 
the teachers, but even more important—they are a plague on the 
students themselves. To be successful in school, students would seem 
to need some considerable degree of: residential stability. They per- 
haps do not need to live in the same place or go to the same school 
all of their school lives, but they need to put down a few roots 
somewhere. If a child is to become “attached” (emotionally as well 
as physically) to his school and to his community, then he must 
stay around long enough to get to know it. If he is to receive the 
kind of sympathetic understanding and help from the teacher which 
he needs and which he often does not get at home, then he must 

‘ get beyond the seating chart stage of acquaintance with his teacher. 

Seldom is this residence requirement met by the lower income 
child, however. In some of the lowest income areas of the city, 
these turn-over rates reach staggering proportions. 

A recently completed study of all the elementary schools in a 
large midwestern city shows that, in the lowest income areas of the 
city, the’“transaction” rate during one semester was 59.6% of the 
total school membership. This tabulation included all new registrants, 
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transfers, returns and losses—all students, in other words, who had 
either entered or left school during the semester. 

In another low income area, the transaction rate was 63.6% of 
school membership. The Jowest transaction rate was found in the 
highest income group, where the rate of turn-over was only 13.1%. 

The complete tabulation of these rates, according to family in- 
come in the school area, appears in Table I. As is evident in this 
table, there is a very close relationship between turn-over rates and 
family income (described as social class for the purposes of this 
study). 

In the Major income groups there is a sharp division at the 
$7,000 income level. The turn-over rate in the two lower income 
groups is more than double the rate in the two highest income groups. 


TABLE I—PUPIL TRANSACTIONS 


Family Transaction Family Transaction 
Income Percentages Income Percentages 


$3,500 59.6% 7,100 23.8 
3,800 42.7 7,404 30.3 
4,520 54.6 7,600 17.6 
4,700 41.4 7,700 18.7 
4,857 59.7 7,900 23.7 

8,000 21.4 
5,300 63.6 8,207 19.7 
5,500 44.4 8,500 16.8 
5,689 45.0 
5,800 53.0 9,112 17.5 
5,900 46.5 9,933 14.4 
6,000 50.0 11,055 13.1 
6,200 52.0 
6,312 44.0 
6,500 37.6 
6,695 46.5 


By Major INcoOME Groups 
Major Group Transaction Percentages 
Group I ($3,000 to $4,999) 49.0% 
II ($5,000 to $6,999) 46.7 
III ($7,000 to $8,999) 21.5 
IV ($9,000 and over) 16.7 


By INcoME “HALFs’” 


Group A (under $7,000) 
B (over $7,000) 
Difference 
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SUB-GROUPINGS 


The following transaction categories provide some insights which 
go beyond the bare turn-over statistics. They offer some clues about 
the cultural differences among the various income groups and about 
the kind of personal problems that make it difficult for the lower 
income child to function successfully in school. 

Illness: Losses from school because of long term illness occurred 
twice as frequently in the lowest Major income group as in the 
highest. Perhaps this is simply a reflection of*the unfortunate fact 
that lower income children often do not get proper nutrition or 
medical care. The distribution according to Major income groups 
was as follows: 


LossEs FROM SCHOOL DUE To ILLNESS: 


Rate per 
10,000 students 


Group I 10.7 
II 8.4 

III 8.4 

IV 5.3 


Losses—Under or over compulsory school age: During the fall 
term of 1957, there were 398 “drop-outs” in the elementary schools of 
this large city. Not all of these drop-outs were over 16, the com- 
pulsory school attendance age. These figures indicate that, contrary 
to what is commonly believed, a great many drop-outs occur before 
students enter junior or senior high school. The drop-out rate in 
the lowest income schools is more than twenty times greater than 
the rate in the highest income schools. 


LossEs—UNDER OR Over Computsory ScHooL AGE: 


Rate per 
10,000 students 


Group I 15.5 
II 3.0 

III ES 

IV 7 


_ Moved—Cannot locate: In this category, the distribution accord- 
ing to family income was as follows: 


Rate per 
10,000 students 
Group I 73.4 
II 59.5 
III 79 
IV 2.1 
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As is very apparent in these figures, the community and school 
ties of the lower income groups are comparatively weak. The rate 
at which families in Group I “disappear” from the school area with- 
out notification and without leaving forwarding addresses is thirty- 
five times greater than the rate in Group IV. 


CONCLUSION 


What are the implications of this data for the schools? There 
would seem to be little that the schools, by themselves, can do to 
decrease these excessive turn-over rates in lower income schools. 
Even if it were possible to influence these rates, it might not be 
desirable to do so. These low income families sometimes move from 
one area to another for very good reasons—to obtain better jobs 
or better housing—and, under present conditions, transiency may 
be the best solution for them. 

But, if the schools cannot or should not influence these rates, 
they can at least accommodate themselves to the burdens that are 
imposed on students and teachers by these high turn-over rates. To 
compensate for these extra burdens, the schools might be well ad- 
vised to reduce class size in these high turn-over schools. This reduc- 
tion would make it possible for these students to get some of the 
extra attention they need, and it would make it easier for teachers 
to handle this difficult teaching situation. 

As it is, teachers in low income schools often have somewhat 
larger classes than teachers in high income schools. In the elementary 
schools of the large city from which these transaction figures were 
taken, there were more students per class in the lower than in the 
higher income schools. In schools with family incomes of below 
$7,000, there were 30.6 pupils in each class. In the above $7,000 
schools, the average was only 28.8, a difference of almost two pupils 
per class. 

Perhaps, in addition to the reduction of class size, there are other 
changes that should be made in these lower income schools. Further 
study of this important problem might indicate some of the desired 
directions these changes should take. 


Patricia Cayo Sexton is a teacher of Secondary Social Studies at Wayne 
State University. 





THE NO-MAN’S-LAND OF YOUTH 
Harry A. Grace and Louis W. Lewellyn 


Youth is no more difficult an age today than it has ever been, youth 
just begins earlier and lasts longer. With one hand, we prod children 
into youth earlier and with the other hand we hold them as youth 
longer. 

The No-Man’s-Land called Youth appears headed for increasing 
extension—longer time for each individual spread around the world 
as a by-product of industrialization. The approach we will take follows 
from a few fundamentals of social psychology. 


INFLUENTIAL AND POTENTIAL GROUPS 


As individuals, we play roles according to the groups to which 
we belong. As adults, our roles differ from the roles we played as 
children or as youth. Our roles bring us satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
according to the influence of our group. In our society, adults are 
more influential than children who have only potential influence. 

Diagramatically, we might see a group as a circle with the leader 


at its center. In a potential group (such as Childhood), there is 
a natural movement toward the perimeter, and so child leaders be- 
come weakened—for children move away, toward influence and 
adulthood. 

In an influential group, (as Adulthood), there is a natural move- 
ment toward greater influence, and so adult leadership becomes 
stronger. 

Leaders, regardless of the degree of their group’s influence, con- 
cern themselves with group goals and programs—often neglecting 
their members. Adult leaders focus on getting the job done. Child 
leaders love to “boss” the play. As we move toward the group’s 
perimeter, however, we find increasing emphasis upon human rela- 
tions—often at the risk of program-failure. 

In American culture, as in most industrial societies, men custo- 
marily hold positions of adult leadership, women are thought to be 
more marginal—closer to the perimeter of Adulthood. From our 
Previous discussion, it is understandable that men (as leaders) should 
be more job-centered and women (as marginal) should be more 
people-centered. In actual practice, jobs which call for people-centered 
Persons are often filled by women—personnel work, public relations, 
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etc. While job-centered, production-directed work becomes the re- 
stricted province of men. People-centered men are rarely considered 
“executive” caliber. 

Most of the pieces are in place. Now, how does the equation look? 

On the left-hand side we see influential adults striving to emu- 
late their masculine leadership. Toward the perimeter of Adulthood 
we find other-directed women. On the right-hand side of the equation 
is Childhood, land of potential. As children become less it-directed 
they move away from the play-tyranny of Childhood bosses. 

But where is youth? Betwixt—bothered and bewildered ! 


GROUP RESTRICTION AND VISIBILITY 


Influential groups learn that restriction increases their role-satis- 
faction. Adults employ age as a restrictive factor—‘“I’m older than 
you”; “Wait till you’re my age’”—which further distinguishes them 
from children. We might conceive a society where age made little 
difference, but in an industrial society age discrimination affects chil- 
dren seriously. No matter how precocious the child, he cannot join the 
age-group of his parents, he is restricted from such membership. 
What is more, he is restricted to his own age group, too. 

Alienated from Adulthood by the accident of birth, how do 
children react to increase their self-satisfaction? Children coin their 
own language. Children wear usual clothes in unusual ways. Children 
emphasize Childhood. In brief, children mistakenly use visibility as 
a means of gaining satisfaction. Adults encourage childish notoriety 
because visibility boomerangs on children, setting them further apart 
from Adulthood. 

Here youth enter the picture. Age restriction and its accompany- 
ing visibility separate youth from children. Childhood play is ‘“‘Mickey 
Mouse”—language separates and distinguishes Youth from both 
Childhood and Adulthood. “ 

But restriction and visibility have their effects on Adulthood, 
too—sex typing, in jobs and in dress, force women further toward 
the perimeter. A woman who would play a man’s role, that of a 
production-centered executive, dresses and acts masculine, she has 
left the marginal role of most womankind. 


NO-MAN’S-LAND 


And so a new land is born. Neither masculine Adulthood nor 
playful Childhood. But No-Man’s-Land comprised of marginal adults 
—women—and marginal children—youth. This doubly-marginal group 
of youth-and-women is very people-directed with almost a complete 
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absence of product-direction. The wife, whether or not employed out- 
side the home, is not considered to carry the central burden of 
family finances, but only to provide the frills. Youth, likewise, are 
in limbo, nothing productive expected of them—except in war and 
athletics. The young bride, who has worked before marriage, keenly 
feels the loss of her job-centered orientation. Youth reacts similarly 
to the transition from elementary (play- and product-centered educa- 
tion) to secondary school (citizenship-centered, productless educa- 
tion) ! 

Follow a girl and a boy from Childhood toward Adulthood. 
Margaret Mead has stated the principle admirably: girls have only 
to be women, but boys must become men! 

Girls travel from babyhood play to doll-play. And what is doll- 
play but preparation for Womanhood? Moving toward the edge of 
Childhood, girls find doll-play good practice in human relations. As 
youth, on the margin of Childhood, whom do girls find one step 
away? Women—on the edge of Adulthood. What kind of women? 
Youthful, people-centered, without worries about jobs or products. 
Women, fully acceptable as adults, are among the first to meet youth- 
ful girls in transition from Childhood to Adulthood. The female youth 
who wanders deeper into Adulthood must change her feminine ways 
and acquire masculine attitudes. But few women choose this path, 
and none must choose it to reach Womanhood. Is the path too easy? 
NO! Do girls mature sooner than boys? Not according to Kinsey! 
Women may have their complaint against the masculine monopoly 
of Adulthood, based on the dichotomy between job- and people- 
centeredness, but most girls enjoy a brief but exciting transition 
through Youth to Adulthood. 

Boys have further to travel toward Manhood. Leaving childhood 
play, forsaking the role of play-boss, for a questionable position at 
the frontier of Childhood, disturbs the boy. He loses status in 
Childhood and gains nothing for his loss. No manly figure awaits 
the boy at the edge of Adulthood. A woman might—a teacher perhaps? 
A people-centered man might await—a coach, a scoutmaster? But 
an executive, job-centered man—never! Women are the gate-keepers 
to Adulthood, and as such are poor models for boys to pattern their 
behavior upon. These feminine gate-keepers act to depress the very 
attitudes a boy will need to enter Manhood. 


THE ROAD TO MANHOOD 


Consider the dilemma of the youthful boy. No toys. No children 
to boss. Girl age-mates progressing rapidly to feminine maturity. 
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Adult women and a few people-directed men obstructing his progress 
to manhood. How may the youth move? 

If he returns to Childhood, he acts dependently and irresponsibly. 
He puts himself under family control. He remains “his parents’ son.” 
Prolonged schooling, “adolescent sitting” says R. M. Hutchins, is 
an outlet for this dependent youth, an outlet acceptable to some 
adults for it effectively removes youth from adult competition! 

If he strives toward Adulthood, he does so aggressively. He 
finds other youth to boss, he sets goals, he executes, he produces— 
in brief, he threatens adults. Why? He has no acceptable product. 
So whatever he produces is illicit. We reserve the title “juvenile 
delinquent” for him—except when his aggression has adult approval 
as in athletics and war. Heroes and champions are drawn from 
the same No-Man’s-Land as are delinquents. The difference lies in 
adult approval or disapproval. 

If the road to Childhood requires too great dependence, and the 
road to Adulthood is fraught with punished aggressiveness, why not 
go into orbit? Many youth do just this—they hang in suspended 
animation between two worlds. Living in No-Man’s-Land develops 
a truly marginal personality in youthful males. With neither a foot 
in Childhood nor a foot in Adulthood, the youth is taken for “ideal- 
istic.” How dare he be otherwise? He dare not play with things, nor 
does he dare produce things! He may only have ideas about things. 
Sometimes we mistake this suspended youth for an artist. Sometimes 
“artists” are just these very marginal youth. It is not difficult for 
us to consider such youth “effeminate,” for much of their company 
in No-Man’s-Land is women. Unfortunately, for a clear understand- 
ing of these mid-way youth, we confuse their “idealistic,” “artistic” 
or “effeminate” behavior with homosexuality with which there is 


no true comparison. 
THE GATE-KEEPERS 


We must look once more at the womanly gate-keepers who may 
escort boys through Youth to the door of Manhood. What are they 
like ? 

The people-centered man who is himself a marginal adult is a 
confusing model. He has the right sex and the wrong attitude for 
Manhood. A youthful boy must reject this fellow-man in order to 
progress toward Manhood. But the adult power of the people-cen- 
tered man may make youth’s transition terribly painful if not im- 
possible. The boy finds himself fighting himself as he comes undef 
the influence of the marginal adult male. 

The protective, housewifely, motherly woman is another gate- 
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keeper for male youth. Here is a peculiarly dependent woman, often 
on her undisturbed way toward a childlike dependency. She does 
not work outside the home nor does she protest the need for a 
career. Industrial society has forced most aggressive women into 
the labor market. And so the would-be man is often under the wing 
of a member of a lower social class. (The teacher must be included 
among this group of women.) Thus, the youth is in conflict, he sees 
no manly role portrayed—he sees no man. To model his behavior 
after his dependent woman escort means to stay in No-Man’s-Land 
or slide back to Childhood. 

Father-home-from-work places Dad at the temporary edge of 
Adulthood and so in contact with his son. But what manner of 
fleeting man is Dad-at-home? If all day father has wound himself 
up for executive, productive action, he comes home ready to sur- 
render, and so provides no model for his son. If all day father has 
borne the brunt of aggression, he comes home ready to find a 
scapegoat. 

A girl age-mate may escort a boy through Youth to Manhood. 
Recall, the girl has an easier path to acceptable maturity. She need 
not drive to the core of Adulthood which is man’s goal. She may 
stop anywhere within Womanhood from the margin of Childhood 
to the masculine core of Adulthood. The boy leans heavily on his 
female age-mate as he progresses toward Manhood. But the lady 
may choose to stop! What then? What happens when the boy be- 
comes a man? Divorce. It seems rather simple. Couples split up 
as One progresses toward Adulthood. while the partner remains in 
Youth. Men, having fought their way past effeminate, people-centered 
gate-keepers, reject others—their wives in particular—for their work. 


RECAPITULATION 


We have tried to understand the transition from Childhood to 
Adulthood in industrial society. Industrialization acts to prolong 
this transitory period which we call Youth. No longer does the boy 
achieve Manhood with confirmation and commencement, at fourteen 
years of age. On the contrary, it is not unlikely for him to begin to 
throw off youthful patterns as late as twice that age. 

Childhood is one potential group which all must leave. Adulthood 
is one influential group which all must enter. Youth lies at the 
edge of Childhood, while at the edge of Adulthood the gate is con- 
trolled by..women (or women-like, personable men). Manhood, the 
core of our adult society, lies beyond the No-Man’s-Land of Youth. 
Girls who reach the edge of Childhood find women (and Wom- 
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anhood) ready to accept them at the brink of Adulthood. Boys, too, 
find women holding the gate of Adulthood open for them—but boys 
also find the sex difference confusing. Youth spends much time in 
social learning, taught by personable men or women. And yet Man- 
hood calls for executive, productive behavior, as practiced by men. 
Boys must therefore proceed through this No-Man’s-Land at the 
margin of Adulthood if they are to reach the goal of Manhood. 

Some boys find the going too difficult and retire to Childhood 
without a whimper. Other boys rebel against their womanly gate- 
keepers and receive adult disapproval. Still other boys falter in their 
attempt to be adults and content themselves with ideas-about-things 
rather than things-in-themselves. Dependence, rebellion and idealism 
are sandtraps laid along the fairway from Childhood to Adulthood 
into which boys falter and out of which a few men emerge. Those 
who remain behind act as gate-keepers for boys who come later. 

The people-centered man, the motherly woman, the father-at- 
home provide guidance for boys on their trip through No-Man’s-Land. 
Modern industrial society, however, places an even greater respon- 
sibility for this transition upon the girl-friend—today, the wife. Boys 
marry in spite of their inabiilty to achieve social adulthood, and 
their wives guide them through the maze to Manhood. The price 
some wives pay for their Ph.T. (putting hubby through) is es- 
trangement or divorce. 

As Western Civilization spreads across the world we may expect 
a widening of the area covered by No-Man’s-Land, and as science 
and technology increase the span of time over which boys must be in 
training for Manhood, we may expect a deepening of the chasm be- 
tween Childhood and Adulthood. An abbreviated adult productive 
life, say a retirement age of 45 instead of 65, might affect the situa- 
tion somewhat, if Youth could be abbreviated. But then we should 
be faced with Senile Delinquency, which might be much more serious 
a problem because of the prior status and wealth of experience which 
our elders would bring to their pranks. 


Harry A. Grace is Dean of Students at State College for Alameda 
County, Hayward, California. 


Louis W. Lewellyn is Associate Dean, Counseling and Testing, California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 









BOOK REVIEWS 


The Alive and Growing Teacher, by Clark E. Moustakis, Philosoph- 
ical Library, N. Y. 1959. 


As the author has expressed it, “this is an account of persons 
struggling with personal and professional issues, problems and con- 
cerns, and their growing respect, acceptance, and, love for each other. 
It is a matter of individuals searching for the healthy way to self- 
fulfillment and fundamental relatedness to others.” 


The first five chapters are devoted to the growth of the self, the 
process of personal growth, and the teacher’s expression of self in 
relation to other teachers, children and parents. There are a number 
of valuable experiences brought forth by the group, comprising 
teachers and principals, through the presentation of events and ex- 
change of ideas. By this means are they aided in discovering for 
themselves dependable resources plus a broader understanding of 
their thoughts and feelings. 


Occupying a prominent portion of Chapter 6 is a variety of ideas 
dealing with such educational issues as spelling contests, grades, 
plays, as well as praise and punishment. The change in the concept 
of self and in the relationship to others is depicted in a case study 
of one of the group in Chapter 7. The introspection thereby gained 
did result in an alive and growing individual. 

The following chapter traces a parallel in the development of 
a teacher as a learner and the encouragement of an open, exploratory 
attitude in a class. It is most adequately summarized by the state- 
ment: “A teacher can be an occasion for a child’s learning but cannot 
determine for him what he will learn, whether he will learn, or 
when he will learn.” 

In the final chapter an evaluation of the discussion periods with 
the author indicates that the value of the experience in the develop- 
ment of self discovery and personal insight was considered a high- 
light of these group experiences. 

Throughout the book the author cogently analyzes the comments 
of the discussants and summarizes salient points. It is a stimulating 
piece of work which shows how individuals can live together as a 
group yet at the same time recognize and encourage the growth of 
the individual. 


Irving Ratchick 
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Father to the Child: Case Studies of the experiences of a male teacher 
with young children, by Dr. Everett S. Ostrovsky, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y., 1959, $3.75. 


It has become almost axiomatic in our society that the major 
portion of a father’s time is not spent in contact with other members 
of his own family but rather with other fathers in places of employ- 
ment. The father has been progressively moved out of the home 
creating by his absence a “male-vacuum” which has weakened his 
power in every-day family decisions and which has all but abrogated 
his traditional role of authority in the development of his children. 
A situation such as this is replete with serious ramifications for 
educators as they face the challenge of the “father-deprived” child 
in the classroom. What is the nature of this challenge? What are 
some of the remedies which educators may utilize to ameliorate this 
serious imbalance in current child development? 


The timeliness of Dr. Ostrovsky’s book may provide for the 
interested observer pertinent clues for arresting this acute problem. 
He has drawn from his experiences as a male teacher of young 
children a series of authentic case studies which demonstrate the 
need which children have for the companionship and guidance of a 
father or a “father-substitute.” We can deduce from these cases 
what happens to children of the “part-time” fathers who seem to 
be a product of our modern society. Teachers everywhere will rec- 
ognize rather uneasily, it is feared, the presence of similar cases 
in their own schools and classrooms. In this book lies one of the 
strongest arguments favoring the appointment of male teachers for 
the lower grades of the elementary school and also the nursery play- 
school. 


However, Dr. Ostrovsky does not stop at a mere presentation 
of these case studies. He has wisely included in his book a closing 
section called “Theories and Recommendations.” Here he discusses 
the cases, analyzes the peculiar facets embodied in each, and provides 
the stimulus for provocative thinking on the part of both educators 
and parents. 


Dr. Ostrovsky’s writing captures vividly and poignantly the sen- 
sitive reactions of the very young to their predicament. At the same 
time, his deep and sympathetic insight into the lives of “father- 
deprived” children cannot fail to move the educated and alert reader 
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by creating in him an awareness of the problem which, it is hoped, 
will set him on a course as to its amelioration. 


Seymour M. Sherman 


Teacher at the Baldwin Drive School, Plainedge, N. Y. Has also taught 
in Yonkers and Levittown. Treasurer, Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, New 
York University; Doctoral candidate, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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